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Mixed Cars Our Specialty 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty Mixed Cars Our Specialty 


“A Complete Stock of Flour and 
Feed in One Car” 


MILL ROSE FLOUR—fancy short patent spring wheat; Pride of 
Wisconsin—White patent ryee GRAHAM FLOUR, CORN MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, CREAMOLA Breakfast Food. 


A-C DAIRY RATION A-C SCRATCH FEED 
A-C BABY CHICK FEED A-C CALF MEAL 
A-C DEVELOPER FEED A-C EGG MASH 


A-C FATTENER 


MONARCH SCRATCH FEED MONARCH DAIRY FEED 


PURE BRAN AND STANDARD MIDDLINGS, FLOUR MIDDL- 
INGS, RED DOG, OIL MEAL, GLUTEN FEED, COTTON SEED 
MEAL, SIFTED CRACKED CORN, GROUND OATS, GROUND 
FEED, CHOP FEED, OYSTER SHELLS, POULTRY GRIT. 


CORN OATS WHEAT 


Our Flour Mill and Mixed Feed Plant are modernly equipped in every respect, 
and our shipping facilities are surpassed by none. 


Phone or Wire us, for prices, when in the market. 
Personal attention given to all orders, large or small. 


“SERVICE ABOVE SELF. HE PROFITS MOST 
WHO SERVES BEST.” 


WISCONSIN MILLING COMPANY 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty Mixed Cars Our Specialty 
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That’s ‘why it is so easy for TRUE VALUE feed dealers to build up a | 
profitable business. TRUE VALUE is a good “buy’’-word for every feed dealer. 


The TRUE VALUE feed ‘dealer can buy mixed cars with such a complete 
assortment of various kinds of feed and grain that he enjoys a quick and steady 
turn-over of money invested, and always has a fresh supply of feeds on hand. 


A mixed car of feeds which we recently shipped to a Wisconsin TRUE _ 
VALUE dealer contained an assortment of eighteen different kinds of féeds.. 


The TRUE VALUE feed dealer in Wisconsin and Illinois secures delivery 


of his cars within one to three days-after they are loaded. That is TRUE 
VALUE service. 


We offer you a complete line of poultry feeds and mashes — six different 
kinds of dairy feeds—24% protein, 20% protein, and 1614% protein, with ‘or with- 
out molasses; also various kinds of stock feeds and molasses horse feeds. 


Our. quotation sheets show thirty-five different kinds of feeds and grains 
that the TRUE VALUE dealer can obtain in a mixed car. i ; 


If you are not getting our weekly quotation, drop us a line. We will be 
pleased to place your name on our list. 


TRUE VALUE FEEDS ARE MADE “RIGHT” IN MILWAUKEE 


THE LADISH COMPANY 


Long Distance Phone Orchard 7010 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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Manufacturer 
of 
Egg Mash 
Chick Mash 
Growing Mash 
Baby Chick Feeds 


Pigeon Feeds 
20% Dairy Feeds 


BUY THE BEST 


ARCADY DAIRY FEED 


16% Protein 


“The Old Reliable 16% Feed”’ 


AND 


Full Line Arcady Wonder Feeds 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


Scratch Feeds | 


16% Dairy Feeds 


Less than 
Carloads 
Our Specialty 


DAVID KNOX STEENBERG 
Managing Editor 


The Feed Bag is published monthly by the Editorial Service Co., 
Inc., 86 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wis. The Feed Bag is circulated 
among and edited strictly in the interests of every feed, flour, grain, 
salt, coal and allied products dealer of Wisconsin, Northern Illinois, 
Upper Michigan and immediate adjoining sections of the states of 
Minnesota, Iowa and Indiana. 


The Feed Bag offers an unusual, efficient and highly concentrated 
advertising service to selected clients. Advertising rates, closing 
dates, etc., may be had by writiag The Feed Bag publication office for 
the same. The Feed Bag mailing date is the 25th of each month pre- 
ceding the month of issue. 


Address all correspondence to The Feed Bag, 86 Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Copyright, 1925, the Editorial Service Co., Inc. 
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Che feed Bag 


mMinwaukee WISCONSIN 


Volume One 


AUGUST, 1925 


Number One 


How Good Is Businessr It’s Largely 


Up to You 


Keeping Abreast the Changing Times, Giving Real Service, 
and Selling for Cash Held as Primary Requisites for Success 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, the 

blacksmith was a dominant fig- 

ure in the life of every city, 
village and hamlet. His appointments 
were many—he was always in demand 
and was looked upon as the one great 
need. But the blacksmith who did not 
adjust himself or who did not keep 
pace with time, changing over his 
bellows to a free air station, his shop 
to a garage, has long since fallen by 
the wayside. 

And so it is with the flour, feed and 
grain dealer. True, conditions have 
been abnormal. Grain markets are 
exceptionally erratic, making it diffi- 
cult to do business. The long heralded 
prosperity has been short in coming 
through and seems to be lost in the 
shuffle with the result that the dealer 
has adopted the policy of watchful 
waiting, instead of actually adjusting 
himself to the conditions of his com- 
munity and taking advantage of the 
opportunities offered. 


Watch Your Territory 


It is absolutely necessary and im- 
perative for every dealer to carefully 
watch and check his territory. If 
more rough feed is being grown than 
formerly—see to it that you not only 
sell the seed but carry those high 
protein concentrates that help to make 
a ration. If more poultry is being 
raised and less dairying done—main- 
tain a complete stock of the articles 
that poultry raisers are prone to use. 
If your territory has changed from 
beef raising to one of dairying, have 
you kept abreast in the way of the 
service you offer? 

Waukesha County has progressive 
dealers. It also has farm agencies 
that handle seeds, salt and allied prod- 
ucts, selling the same to the farmers 


for cash and at cost, so the dealers 
say. With every dealer having a fair 
investment and constantly keeping an 
assorted stock, in the interests and to 
the benefit of the farmer, competition 
of this sort is hard to meet. Yet, one 
Waukesha County dealer, seeing the 
need, is putting his business on a 
strictly cash basis, taking only such 
notes as are immediately bankable. 


Accounts Cost Money 

He has learned that book accounts 
cost money—are never fully appreci- 
ated, and, in the long run, never make 
true friends. He realizes that without 
the cost of his book account, which 
is in the neighborhood of $80 per 
month or $960 per year, he will not 
only be in position to serve the com- 
munity more efficiently in the way of 
lower prices, but will be able to take 
advantage of the various bargains 
offered at times when flour and feeds 
are not in demand. 

Another dealer in Central Wiscon- 
sin, observing business not coming to 
him as regular as it might, decided to 
go out and get it on a strictly cash 
basis. His price list goes to every 
prospective customer within a radius 
of ten miles. It always carries a spe- 
cial price on some one item, thus 
making it beneficial to the buyer to 
watch his lists and constantly keeps 
his name before them. He promotes 
poultry shows and other things which 
interest the farmer and thereby keeps 
the farmer interested in what he is 
doing. His business is growing. 


Poultry Department 
Central Wisconsin, where the rais- 
ing of poultry is gaining favor, has a 
prominent dealer who gradually saw 
the poultry and egg jobbers of his 
little city handling poultry feeds and 
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supplies. He immediately established 
an egg and poultry department in his 
own business. With practically no 
investment and a quick turnover, he 
not only succeeded in establishing an 
increased mercantile business, but 
today does an egg and poultry busi- 
ness in excess of $40,000 per year. 
This department is one of the best in 
his business. 


In one of the lake shore counties, a 
farmers’ cooperative company, al- 
though doing a good business, was not 
very progressive. The manager’s 
main idea seemed to be, to get enough 
money together at the end of each 
year to pay a dividend to the stock- 


holders, whether they made it or not. 


The stockholders did not appreciate 
that they were being paid dividends 
each day in the way of low prices on 
commodities purchased, with a conse- 
quence that after two years of regu- 
larly paid dividends in January, share- 
holders found that where they had 
paid $100 for each share they owned, 
taking into consideration the two divi- 
dends received, their shares now were 
worth less than $50. 


Do Business with Bank 


A change of management was 
made—the new manager cared nothing 
for dividends nor did the criticism for 
the lack of them bother him. Money, 
which would naturally go for dividends 
each year, was put into increased 
storage room. He cut down the book 
account and made his customers do 
business with the bank. With the de- 
creased book account, he was able to 
buy his commodities when prices were 
fairly right, though they were not in 
demand. Today, his stockholders are 
again getting regular dividends of 7 
to 10 per cent. The company main- 
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tains a good surplus—is on an excep- 
tionally healthy basis, and the shares 
cannot be bought for $150 each. 

The real problem of the dealer is 
the book account. A large number 
of the farms are rented. It is not diffi- 
cult to sell, but to sell and get the 
money is a horse of a different color. 
One Wisconsin dealer was recently 
troubled with the weight of his ledger 
to the extent that he was not able to 
maintain anywhere near the stock re- 
quired. His bank refused further aid 
and told him flatly that they did not 
want to wake up some morning and 
find themselves in the feed and flour 
business. As a last resort, he went to 
his customers on the subject of credit. 
Being capable, he was able to show 
them clearly, that the man who paid 
cash was entitled to a better price. 

Advertised Two Prices 

He advertised two prices— a cash 
price (which meant cash) and a 
limited credit price based on thirty 
days. He made the differential so 


‘attractive that in the course of eight 


months, his business was on a strictly 
cash basis, and, much to his surprise, 
nobody even asked for credit. The 
cash price he advertised practically set 
the price for every dealer in his com- 
munity, with the result that they were 
not able to get more for the same 
commodity on a credit basis than he 
could for cash. The result was 
obvious. At the end of eight months, 
due mostly to the condition of his 
competitor's books, Mr. Cash Dealer 
was in a favorable position, carrying 
in stock everything in the feeding line 
from beet pulp to buttermilk. Farm- 
ers now often drive twenty miles to 
his store, knowing that there they can 
get what they want. 

Prospects for the dealer are good for 
the next year. Good crops, contrary 
to the general belief, mean the sale 
of more commodities; for the farmer 
with plenty of home grown feed, is 
inclined to feed and raise more stock, 
milk more cows, and feel considerably 
better all around. Milk and cheese 
prices are good with every indication 
of higher levels. 

It’s Up to You 

From Elgin to Ashland, the answer 
as to how good is business is as varied 
as would be the answer to “How long 
is a piece of string?’ In the last 
analysis business is satisfactory to 
those dealers who maintain a complete 
stock—who are ever alert to the 
changing needs of the community, and 
not so satisfactory to the dealer whose 
ledger has assumed the dimensions of 
a balloon—round at the corners from 
constant wear and filled with accounts 
that at any time are liable to blow up 
and disappear. 
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Feed Dealers 


Should Help 


Promote Dairy Week 


Wisconsin Dairy Club Initiates Huge Project As 
Best Way to Promote State’s Greatest Industry 


NE of the really worth while 
O movements, of all the many 

which have been started re- 
cently, is that of the newly organized 
Wisconsin Dairy Club, which is under- 
taking to promote the dairy industry 
in Wisconsin through the observance 
of a state wide Dairy Week, August 
2 to 8, inclusive. 

The Wisconsin Dairy Club is com- 
posed of progressives in all divisions 
and ranks of the dairy industry. T. 
E. Campion of the Greater Wisconsin 
Association, Milwaukee, is president; 
George D. Mansfield of the Mansfield 
Ice Cream Co., Milwaukee, vice-presi- 
dent; H. P. Olson, publisher, Milwau- 
kee, secretary - treasurer. Other 
leaders include: Edward Neumeister, 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Dairy Supply Co.; 
Lester Stevens, farmer, Oconomowoc, 
Wis.; A. C. Osterhaus, Carnation Milk 
Co., Oconomowoc, Wis.; Mrs. C. E. 
Hatch, housewife, Milwaukee; Frank 
Swoboda, Wisconsin Cheese Federa- 
tion, Plymouth, Wis.; C. E. Lee, 
Gridley Dairy Co., Milwaukee; and 
Robert Trapp, Trapp Bros. Dairy Co., 
Milwaukee. 


Implement Dealer Active 

W. F. Loomis, manager of the Mil- 
waukee branch of the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works, recently mailed a circu- 
lar letter to all Wisconsin implement 
dealers in which he urged them to get 
behind and back the Dairy Week pro- 
ject to the limit. The Feed Bag 
believes that if it is important -for 
implement dealers to back the project 
it is even more important for Wis- 
consin feed dealers to do so. Mr. 
Loomis’ letter follows: 

“Do you realize to what extent your 
business depends on the dairy farmer 
of Wisconsin? 

“That on his prosperity depends 
much of your own? 

“That he is just as human as your- 


self and will appreciate any effort put 
forth by you that will tend to make 
his business more profitable? 

“That nothing gives that ‘grand and 
glorious feeling’ like doing something 
that ‘helps the other fellow’? 


You Ought to Help 


“And now—do you know that the 
Wisconsin Dairy Club is doing every- 
thing possible to help the dairymen of 
Wisconsin, through the medium of a 
STATE WIDE DAIRY WEEK— 
August 2 to 8, inclusive, and that it 
behooves you to do your bit in making 
this effort to advertise Wisconsin’s 
chief industry, not alone to our 
visitors, but to ourselves as well? 

“A Dairy Week chairman has been 


appointed in each county—the county 
agent, if you have one, or if not, a 
prominent banker is directing the 
work in your county. It will pay you 
big dividends to cast your bread on 
the water—get in touch with your 
Dairy Week chairman at once and be 
a volunteer for service to your best 
customers for their good and your 
own. 

“Secure your share of the posters 
and dairy recipes furnished by the 
Wisconsin Dairy Club — advertise 
dairying specially for the week, use 
more of each variety of our dairy 
products in your own home and urge 
your neighbors to do likewise—do 
anything that may suggest itself to 
you that will boost the dairy industry 
in your own home town, and let every 
passing tourist know that you are 
proud to tell the world that WISCON- 
SIN LEADS IN DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS—both in quantity and QUAL- 


“Help make sure that every resident 
of your town does do homage to Wis- 
consin’s queen—the dairy cow—during 
the first week in August.” 


W. J. ARMSTRONG, formerly in 
the hay business at Milwaukee, now 
represents The Ladish Co., Milwaukee, 
in the state of Michigan. 


ANOTHER HERMAN! 

One Herman Deutsch of Milwaukee 
died last week. Since then letters of 
sympathy have been pouring into the 
Deutsch & Sickert office. But Herman 
Deutsch says he is not dead yet and 
won't be for some time. 
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ALFRED H. TRETTIN, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the LaBudde Feed 
and Grain Co., Milwaukee, has just 
returned from a well-earned vacation 
which he spent in the Pacific North- 
west. Mr. Trettin visited at Seattle, 
Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Vancouver, B. 
C.; Lake Louise, Alberta; and many 
other places of interest. The outlook 
from the Pullman windows, Mr. Tret- 
tin says, failed to reveal any signs of 
black rust in the wheat fields. 


Look Before You Leap—What Is 
The Cost of Price Cuttingr 


Dealers Urged to Re-adjust Themselves to Existing Conditions 
— Larger Volume Hard to Obtain in Staple Business 


By Harry Colman 


N all parts of the country 
i one hears about the evils re- 

sulting from the price cut- 
ting that some of the dealers are 
practicing. This is especially 
true in those communities where 
the general demand for feed, 
flour and coal has shown a ten- 
dency to slump. 

Dealers who have increased 
investments in their plants and 
capacity to serve the peak de- 
mand of former years are 
reluctant to readjust themselves 
to existing conditions. They 
endeavor to force the demand 
by cutting the price. They seem 
to feel that because they were 
once able to sell a million dollars 
worth of merchandise, they must 
continue to do so, regardless of 
the ever changing demands of a 
community. 


VOLUME + TURNOVER + 
SMALL MARGIN = DISAP- 
POINTING RESULTS 


In their eagerness to get a 
large volume of business they 
forget some of the fundamentals 
of merchandising. They will 
argue and_ satisfy themselves 
with theoretical calculations 
based on the proposition that increased 
volume will mean quick turnover and 
will enable them to operate on a 
smaller margin of profit. 

While these theories appear practical 
on paper, close observation in hun- 
dreds of retail establishments for 
whom we act as business advisors 
proves conclusively that they do not 
work out in practice. The average 
dealer who gets this big volume, quick 
turnover idea does not go into his 
calculations deep enough to fully 
comprehend what he actually has to 
accomplish in the way of increased 
volume to offset the loss he sustains 
by cutting his price. If cutting the 
price would create a new, or an addi- 
tional field for his product, there 
might be some justifications for his 
action, but unfortunately this is 
seldom, if ever, the case, and as a 
consequence it is not only an unprofit- 
able procedure to him, but infrequently 
is ruinous to the whole industry in his 


Harry J. Colman is associated with Wolf 
and Company, Chicago, as accountant and 
cost advisor for the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association. He has installed 
cost systems in more than 900 retail 
yards, has addressed the last two Wis- 
consin state conventions, and is well 
known to many feed and flour dealers. 


community. We wish to cali your 
attention to the following examples of 
what happens when a price is cut. 


DEALER 
KNOWS HIS COSTS 


A dealer. who knows his cost of 
operations realizes that he must make 
at least 25 per cent gross profit on 
merchandise that he sells, therefore he 
adds 33% per cent to the delivered 
cost of the material. 


Costiof Material)... 75.00 


CUTS THE PRICE 
TO SECURE BUSINESS 


This dealer is told that his price is 
high and, even though he knows that 
such a margin is his “dead line,” if 
he desires to earn a reasonable net 
profit, he yields to the temptation of 
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volume and accepts the business 
on a 5 per cent cut price. That 
sale then appears as follows: 


Grass) Profit’... $20.40 

The cost of material remains 
the same, and the dealer’s cost 
of doing business not 
changed, but $5.00 of profit has 
been sacrificed and additional 
volume must be secured to off- 
set this loss. 


WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN PRICE IS CUT? 

To regain the $5.00 gross 
profit lost on the original bill, 25 
per cent additional business must 
be obtained which, in this par- 
ticular illustration, amounts to 
$23.75. How many retailers 
realize that it is necessary to 
have a 25 per cent increase in 
volume to offset a cut in price 
of 5 per cent? 

Is it possible to obtain this 25 
per cent increase in a staple busi- 
ness like feed, flour and coal in 
any average community without 
materially increasing the scope 
of operations and perhaps going 
into other territory? And if this 
be done, it necessarily means. longer 
hauls and increased delivery expense. 

It means that 25 per cent more mer- 
chandise must be handled in and out 
of the plant. Can this be done with- 
out affecting handling and delivery 
costs? 

It means a 25 per cent increase in 
the accounts receivable, together with 
the consequent risk of bad accounts 
and increased collection costs. 
WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
SPECIAL CUTS ARE MADE? 

Suppose that when the dealer 
endeavors to get this added volume he 
finds competition keener and it is 
necessary to cut 10 per cent from the 
original bill in order to get the busi- 
ness. The sale again changes its com- 
plexion and appears as follows: 
Sales Price 


Gross Profit 
If the dealer who yields to a 10 per 
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Cost of Material.......... 75.00 


WHO CUT THE PRICE ? 


Don’t Pass the Buck! 


If you have actually quoted a price 
that is too low— unintentionally or 
otherwise—be a ‘‘ Sport’? and admit 
your error. If you were deliberate in 
the quotation please don't try and 
justify it by telling what the ‘‘other- 
fellow”’ did just before, or at some 
previous time. You are either right 
or wrong; if the latter, two crimes 
don’t right the previous injury. 


cent cut desires to recoup his loss on 
the basis of larger volume, it will be 
necessary for him to obtain $60.00 
additional business or approximately 
66%% per cent on this lower sales price 
basis. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT 
A 15 PER CENT CUT MEANS? 
Recently it was brought to the at- 
tention of the writer that a dealer in 
a northern city cut 15 per cent to sell 
a bill, We do not think this dealer 
understood that in order to offset the 
sacrifice he made, he would have to 
obtain an increase in volume of 250 
per cent. Most merchants will hesi- 
tate when they know the facts about 
making such a slash. By cutting 15 
per cent his sale appeared as follows: 


It is an easy matter to calculate 
that it is necessary for him to increase 
his sales two and one-half times in 
order for him to obtain the. $25.00 
gross profit he would have made had 
the price not been cut or 
$85.00 X 2.5==$212.50 Sales Price 
75.00 X 2.5= 187.50 Cost of Material 


$ 25.00 Gross Profit 


WHY MANY GOOD 
MEN GO WRONG 


These figures clearly illustrate how 
much peril there is in the big volume, 
quick turnover idea, and how much 
damage is done when price cutting 
becomes the vogue. 

Before you reduce selling prices to 
stimulate business, figure out how 
much increase in volume will be re- 
quired in order to make the same 
profit in dollars. Take the customary 
retail markup of 33% per cent that 
nets 25 per cent on sales, as used in 
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the above illustrations, then 

5% cut means 25% more volume 
is required 

10% cut means 66% % more volume 
is required 
121%4% cut means 100% more volume 
is required 

15% cut means 250% more volume 
is required 

This should be a lesson to those 
who are anxious to get volume. The 
question of operating costs has not 
been dealt with at all in this article, 
because it must be obvious to everyone 
that any material increase in volume 
must necessarily have a corresponding 
effect upon handling and delivery ex- 
penses, and while the so-called over- 
head may not be _ proportionately 
affected, nevertheless the selling and 
administrative expenses invariably in- 
crease. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
ASSOCIATION’S REMEDY 


The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association has provided a stand- 
and cost system which is so easy to 
operate that any dealer, regardless of 
the size or location of his plant, can 
use it without increasing his book- 
keeping expense. Dealers who use 
the sytem intelligently are claiming 
they never realized they could get so 
much information from monthly re- 
ports with such little increased effort. 

The ideal condition for any com- 
munity would be to have a 100 per 
cent adoption of an accurate means of 
computing costs and the study of local 
conditions in order to effect economies 
of operation and_ intelligent mer- 
chandising. 

It is believed that many of the un- 
pleasant features that now exist are 
caused by the lack of intimate knowl- 
edge or pertinent facts. There has 
been, and is now, entirely too much 
business conducted upon the old- 
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fashioned rule of the thumb, and the 
guess-and-be-gab basis. It is believed 
that relief can be permanently secured 
only through more education in the 
knowledge of the cost of doing busi- 
ness. Dealers will do well to give 
this matter careful study and imme- 
diate attention. 


F. W. ROBERTS, prominent flour 
and feed dealer at Woodworth, Wis., 
is one of the successful feed dealers 
who are also successful farmers. Mr. 
Roberts has a large 300 acre farm 
where he winters about 120 head of 
Hereford cattle each year. 


AL. MELCHER, president of the 
Melcher Lumber Co., Wild Rose, Wis., 
has three times as good a chance of 
catching fish as most people. Al. uses 
a special hook with three prongs on it. 
He gets ’em, too. 


G. H. BABCOCK, well-known 
dealer at Honey Creek, Wis., visited 
a few friends at the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently while in 
the city. Mr. Babcock is enthusiastic 
about the new pickle factory at Honey 
Creek, which he says has developed 
into a real asset for the farmers of the 
surrounding territory. Honey Creek 
is one of the most progressive com- 
munities in Wisconsin and boasts of 
a 100 per cent cooperation. 


MISS DADMUN HONORED 


Miss Margaret Dadmun, daughter 
of Bentley Dadmun, of The Dadmun 
Co., Whitewater, Wis., was graduated 
from Milwaukee Downer Seminary 
with high honors this spring. She 
was given a place on the commence- 
ment program for having written one 
of the six best essays in competition 
with all the members of her class. 
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INTRODUCING The millers, manufacturers, brokers 
OURSELVES and jobbers are all well served by 
the group of journals heretofore pub- 
lished in the interests of persons in the grain trade, but the 
dealer—the man closest to the actual grower and ultimate 
consumer—has been very largely neglected. 

So, now, we are publishing The Feed Bag—“The Dealers’ 
Paper.” As “The Dealers’ Paper,” The Feed Bag enters 
an uncrowded and undeveloped field—one in which it com- 
petes with no other trade journal. The fact that the field 
is undeveloped, however, is no indication that it is unim- 
portant. 

We believe, in fact, that the dealer is the most important 
factor in the trade. The dealer field is important from 
the standpoint of size for there are more dealers than 
millers, manufacturers and jobbers, taken all together. It 
is important from the standpoint of service rendered, too, 
for the millers, manufacturers and jobbers may grind away 
eternally but if the dealer does not handle their product 
their chances of getting it to the consumer are mightly slim. 


The Feed Bag, thus entering such a large field, must 
have a large mission—and it has. We pledge you, Mr. 
Dealer reader, that The Feed Bag is not and never will be 
the organ of any jobber, manufacturer, miller or group of 
the same. Its sole interests are in the dealer. The Feed 
Bag is and will always be edited as a dealer organ—dedi- 
cated to the service of the dealers as a group in the belief 
that when the group is served so are the individuals com- 
prising it. 


THE NEED OF With business increasing in 
AN ORGANIZATION complexity every day and 

competitive conditions steadily 
becoming more acute, trade after trade is finding a partial 
solution to its problems in organization. Dealers of the 
grain trade, however, have been very backward in this 
movement until today they constitute one of the largest 
unorganized groups in the business world. 


This lack of organization is not due to any lack of need. 
The flour and feed merchandiser has many more business 
problems to meet than the average retailer of other com- 
modities. This has been especially true in recent years 
as daily market fluctuations are often greater than other 
trades have ever been obliged to meet, even in periods of 
panic. 

Some years ago the Wisconsin and Northern Illinois 
flour and feed dealers were united in an organization. It 
was started out in a big way, too big perhaps, and before 
it had really accomplished anything it failed. The Feed 
Bag would like to see a dealers’ organization reestablished. 
It does not believe that trade organizations can correct 
evils by legislation, but it does believe these same evils may 
be eliminated in a spirit of mutual understanding and good- 
fellowship such as can be developed through organization. 
The Feed Bag hopes to be a factor in unifying dealer 
thought toward the development of a live dealer organiza- 
tion. 


CREDIT Heart to heart talks with hundreds of 
VS. CASH dealers have convinced us that flour and 

feed retailers extend the courtesy of credit 
too liberally for their own good or for the good of their 
customers. Very few flour and feed dealers can boast of 
book accounts below the amount of their capitalization— 
the total of the accounts outstanding is usually several 
times the total of the working capital. Such a circumstance 
is hard on the dealer in that it handicaps him in making 
sales—because he is often afraid of increasing the open 
accounts, and in buying—because he must buy for cash 
despite the fact he sells for credit. The vogue of being too 
liberal with credit also works a hardship on the dealers’ 
customers. They must pay higher prices than would be 
necessary if the dealer operated on a cash basis and credit 
dealers’ stocks are less varied and extensive because of his 
limited buying powers. The Feed Bag believes that the 
dealer should sell as he buys—for cash rather than on 
credit, and will advocate such a changed basis of doing 
business. 


THE FEED BAG Pursuit of the preceding edi- 
SERVICE torials might lead the reader to 

believe that The Feed Bag will be 
a strictly missionary journal—one with a thousand axes to 
grind. Such a conception of the paper, however, would be 
false. By far the majority of all space in The Feed Bag 
will be devoted to service. 

The Feed Bag plans to serve its readers by publishing 
sales suggestions, outlining basic market conditions, print- 
ing authoritative articles on various subjects of interest to 
the dealers, such as Harry Colman’s story in this issue, 
reviewing experiences of successful dealers in The Feed 
Bag territory, either through articles written by the dealers 
themselves or by members of The Feed Bag editorial staff, 
and generally acting as a medium for the exchange of busi- 
ness ideas. 

In performing these services the attitude of The Feed 
Bag will be thoroughly friendly. We will never attempt 
to force our opinions upon our readers. We will never 
assume that we are indisputably right. We ask all our 
readers to write us occasionally and to call upon us at our 
offices when they are in Milwaukee. We, ourselves, intend 
to call upon every dealer in The Feed Bag territory within 
the course of a year. We want to know every dealer and 
we want every dealer to know us. We believe that only 
through making a business of getting acquainted can The 
Feed Bag be truly maintained as “The Dealers’ Paper.” 


WISCONSIN It is superfluous to argue that the 
DAIRY WEEK prosperity of the Wisconsin feed 

dealer, in a large measure, depends 
upon the prosperity of the Wisconsin dairy farmer. Conse- 
quently, when the Wisconsin Dairy Club decided to observe 
a state wide Dairy Week, August 2-8, The Feed Bag imme- 
diately agreed to back the project to the limit. Every 
dealer reader is urged to do likewise. 
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New Feeding Facts Explained 
At Farmers’ Picnic 


University of Wisconsin Experiments Show Hens 
Need Sunshine to Produce Eggs With Good Shells 


were presented to a large number 

of Wisconsin farmers at the an- 
nual Farmers’ Field Day and Picnic 
held on the grounds of the College of 
Agriculture and Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

The farmers were shown results of 
two and three year trials, just com- 
pleted by the animal husbandry de- 
partment of the College of Agricul- 
ture, which indicate that alfalfa hay 
has earned an advantage over soybean 
hay in that while dairy cows seem to 
produce as much on the soybean hay, 
they do not maintain their bodies in 
as good condition as they do on al- 
falfa hay. 

Calf Rations Explained 

Thirty-two calves were used in ex- 
plaining to the farmers the best ra- 
tions for raising the dairy calf to the 
age of six months. Many farmers in 
the market milk and condensary dis- 
tricts find themselves without skim 
milk to feed calves. Rations to over- 
come this lack have been worked out 
and will be carried back to many a 
Wisconsin dairy farm. 


S wer of the newer facts in feeding 


The service of the various depart- 
ments of the College of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion to the state and particularly to the 
farmers was, however, the thing of 
greatest importance demonstrated at 
the Field Day event. Every depart- 
ment maintained an exhibit of their 
latest contributions to the science of 
the farm and throughout the day col- 
lege men mingled with and explained 
their work to the attending farmers. 


300 Engineers Present 


Nearly 300 agricultural engineers, at 
Madison for the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the American Society of 


Agricultural Engineers, and 150 boys 
and girls, leaders of the 4-H clubs in 
the state, were included in the inter- 
ested groups which found their way 
from one demonstration to another 
throughout the day. 


One of the most popular events of 
the day was the poultry demonstra- 
tion. With the agricultural chemists, 
the poultrymen of the college showed 
how direct sunshine increases the num- 
ber of eggs that hens will lay, in- 
creases the percentage of hatchability 
of the eggs, and prevents leg weak- 
ness in the early chicks. 


The departments showed that direct 
sunshine is of the utmost importance 
to everyone that keeps even a few 
chickens. The experimental work has 
been carried out by the use of an 
ultra-violet ray machine by means of 
which it is possible to produce the 
ultra-violet rays found in direct sun- 
shine. 


Hens Need Sunshine 


Not only do the hens that get the 
ultra-violet ray treatment produce 
more eggs and more chicks, but also 
produce eggs with better shell quality. 

The recent work with the ultra- 
violet ray light has made it possible 
for the college to answer many ques- 
tions that have been “stickers” in the 
past. For instance, during the late 
winter and early spring the poultry 
department has received many letters 
from people complaining about their 
laving hens loosing the use of their 
legs and laying soft shelled eggs in 
spite of the fact that the hens were 
supplied with oyster shell and other 
minerals. By keeping four pens of 
hens on the same ration, but giving 
two of the pens ultra-violet light treat- 
ment, this problem of thin shelled eggs 
has been solved. 


ANDY ANDERSON, the popular 
Washburn-Crosby man, was recently 
appointed Gold Medal field manager 
for the state of Wisconsin. He suc- 
ceeds Harry Smith, who is now look- 
ing after Washburn-Crosby interests 
at Atlanta, Ga. Other recent changes 
in the Gold Medal organization include 
the elevation of T. F. Scoggin from 
state sales manager to Milwaukee sales 
manager, succeeding Gail D. Camp- 
bell, resigned. 
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Buildings of the Elgin (Ill.) Flour 
& Feed Co. were recently damaged by 
fire. The loss was estimated at ap- 
proximately $2,000. 


The Lewison & Edwards Distribut- 
ing Co., whole grain wheat distrib- 
utors at La Crosse, Wis., have recently 
moved from 601 Main Street to 2134 
Market Street. 
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POULTRY FANCIERS MEET 

Plans for participation in the Na- 
tional Poultry Show to be held at the 
Miiwaukee (Wis.) Auditorium, No- 
vember 25 to 30, were discussed at 
the twelfth annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Accredited Hatcheries’ 
Association and the Wisconsin State 
Poultry Breeders’ Association which 
was held at Waupun, Wis., July 21 
and 22. 

About 450 poultry fanciers were 
present. Subjects discussed included 
the following: 

The importance of ultra-violet light 
for breeding hens and laying pullets, 
by Prof. J. G. Halpin; the new Wis- 
consin poultry house, by J. B. Hayes; 
“The 1926 Model Baby Chick,” by H. 
M. Lackie; flock improvement, by J. 
F. Mueller; results with the white 
diarrhea test, by Dr. B. A. Beach; 
preventing chick looses by careful 
brooding, by C. E. Lampman; cost of 
production of accredited chicks, by 
Alfred G. Cory. 


A TIMELY TIP 

If you have any high priced old rye 
left in your elevator—don’'t ship it to 
the market on the present price basis. 
Remember old rye germinates better 
than new crop rye and that farmers 
can always profitably sow old crop 
rye right after the harvest. After the 
rye gets three or four inches high and 
again in the spring it can be used for 
pasture and then the field can be 
plowed and the land prepared for 
corn. Recommend this to your farm- 
ers and sell your old rye. 


E. J. HOUSEN, manager of the 
feed department of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago, accompanied by his 
wife, was in Milwaukee recently to 
renew acquaintances. Mr. and Mrs. 
Badenoch had a lot of nice things to 
say about Milwaukeeans and Milwau- 
kee generally. 


GUS. NEITMANN of Sullivan, 
Wis., did a big business in coal this 
summer. Mr. Neitmann says all his 
customers put in their orders early 
and he feels that he is enjoying the 
benefits of several years of hard 
plugging to achieve such a condition. 


HORICON CROPS POOR 


E. A. Kunde, prominent Wisconsin 
feed dealer, reports that he is doing 
a fair business at his old stand at 
Horicon, Wis. Lack of sufficient rain- 
fall has been especially hard on crops 
in his neighborhood, he says. He de- 
scribes the crops in the vicinity of 
Horicon as looking poorer than those 
of any other region he has visited. 


Badger Millers Enjoy Two-Day 
Convention at Menomonie 


Goodfellowship Prevails—Golf Foursomes, Dinner Dance, 
Fishing and Sight-seeing Expeditions Fill Program 


ONVENTIONS come and con- 
C ventions go, but a spirit of 
goodfellowship such as_ was 
inspired at the annual mid-summer 
meeting of the Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association, to which Minnesota 
rye millers were also invited, at 
Menomonie, Wis.,° July 9-10, should 
go on forever. 
Millers and the inevitable bag men, 
executive secretaries, insurance men, 


WISCONSIN 


MILLING CO. 


and newspaper men began arriving at 
the beautiful convention city as early 
as the day before that set for the first 
meeting and new faces joined those in 
the ranks at intervals from that time 
on until the noon of the last day. A 
typical Minnesota wind storm did its 
tricks the evening before the conven- 
tion, performing in such fashion that 
it prevented many millers from coming 
and accounted for the late arrival of 
many others. 


Given Royal Welcome 

Menomonie opened its heart to 
every convention guest. The ar- 
rangements committee, headed by E. 
O. Wright, president of the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., and including B. L. Kabot, 
president of the Menomonie Milling 
Co.; and F. C. Meyer and M. L. Mc- 
Cormack, Wisconsin Milling Co. wel- 
comed all the various delegations so 
whole-heartedly that the goodfellow- 
ship ball was started rolling before 
even a single assembly was held. The 
committee cannot be praised too 
highly for its splendid work. 

All the welcoming, however, was 
not done by the committee. Every 
resident of Menomonie seemed en- 
listed in one big welcoming delegation 
and wherever a “miller” went in the 
entire town of Menomonie there were 
persons about him intent on seeing 
that he enjoyed himself. Carl Peter- 


son, mayor of Menomonie, opened all 
the city doors to the visitors and then 
had the keys tossed in the lake so that 
none could be closed until after the 
last dusty fellow was back at his home 
grinding away again. 


Beautiful Country Club 

Convention headquarters were main- 
tained at the Menomonie Country 
Club, the beautiful little course and 
fine clubhouse having been _practi- 
cally turned over to the millers for 
the occasion. In that play-time setting 
it would have been a shame to have 
held any regular business session and 


all such were dispensed with on 
orders of Fred Fisher, Fisher and 
Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis., president 


of the association. “Such good fellow- 
ship prevailed during the convention,” 
Mr. Fisher said, “that we were able to 
accomplish all the purposes of the 
meeting in informal discussion and 
without the formality incident to hold- 
ing a regular business session of the 
association.” 

With the business thus dispensed 
with, the millers, bag men, insurance 
men, secretaries and reporters filled 


the two day convention period with . 


golf foursomes, fishing parties, lunch- 


eons, banquets, sight-seeing trips, 
informal chats, and a_ dinner-dance. 
The real golf devotees kept their 


knickers on and their sticks in their 
hands from dawn to dusk, but the 
scheduled tournament even attracted 
fellows who didn’t know a_ bunker 
from a mashie. 


Kabot Wins Tournament 
Competition in the tournament was 
exceptionally keen and as each four- 
some reported in some different per- 
son seemed sure to win “the coveted 
championship trophy. When the last 
player had turned in his score, how- 
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By David K. Steenberg 


ever, and all results were tabulated, 
B. L. Kabot, president of the Menomo- 
nie Milling Co., was heralded as the 
victor with a low net score of 74. 
H. M. Giles, Millers’ National Insur- 
ance Co., Minneapolis, Minn., won the 
second prize with a net score of 76, 
and Frank Pierce, president of the 
First National Bank, Menomonie, 
third prize with a net score of 77. Mr. 
Giles also won the first prize for low 
gross. 

In the ranks of the fishermen, first 
honors were won by the party com- 


LAKE MENOMIN 


posed of A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, Chi- 
cago; Ward Fallgatter, Fisher & Fall- 
gatter, Waupaca, Wis.; and R. W. 
Mitchell, American Bakery Materials 
Co., Menomonie. M. L. McCormack, 
Wisconsin Milling Co.; S. O. Werner, 
Northwestern Miller, Chicago; and 
David K. Steenberg, The Feed Bag, 
Milwaukee, were runners-up. 


E. O. Wright Toastmaster 

One of the most pleasant events of 
the convention was the banquet which 
was held on the evening of the first 
day, July 9. E. O. Wright, president 
of the Wisconsin Milling Co., presided 
as toastmaster and brief speeches were 
made by Fred Fisher, president of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association; 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation: and A. 
L. Goetzmann, A. L. Goetzmann Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis,; Minn. Other 
entertainment features included sev- 
eral orchestral and vocal selections. 

Convention ladies in the capable 
charge of Menomonie hostesses oc- 
cupied the time of the two-day meet- 
ing with sight-seeing trips to points 
of interest in and about Menomonie 
and also attended bridge parties ar- 
ranged in their honor. One of the 
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largest of the sight-seeing delegations 
was that to the Stout Institute at 
Menomonie, where Wisconsin’s indus- 
trial arts and home economics teach- 
ers are trained. 


Many of the men visitors at the 
convention took advantage of the fine 
opportunity thus afforded and were 
conducted through the busy little 
flour mill and feed plant of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co. The Wisconsin 
Milling Co. keeps its flour mill oper- 
ating at capacity night and day from 
Monday morning through Saturday 
night each week. Its principal prod- 
uct is a high-grade fancy patent flour 
which it markets nationally under the 
trade name of “Mill Rose” and locally 
as “Company’s Best.” The mill also 
grinds rye flour, corn meal, hygienic 
flour, buckwheat flour, rye graham 
flour, graham flour and “Wimica 
Creamola,”’ a breakfast food. Prod- 
ucts of the feed plant, which is a dis- 
tinct unit located on the bank of the 
Red Cedar River opposite the flour 
mill, include: ‘“A-C” dairy ration, calf 
meal, hog meal, and poultry feeds; and 


larly prolific, and most of the wheat 
from Spring Brook was shipped from 
Rumsey’s Landing by steamboats; 
Eau Claire and Chippewa _ Falls 
handled much the same way, and 
Knapp, Stout & Co. boats carried a 
lot of it to Prairie du Chien. 

“Then, when the Menomonie mills 
began to grind, the nearer farmers 
(and many from Spring Brook) hauled 
their grain to Menomonie and soon 
the mill was grinding more than the 
local demand required, so that as early 
at least as 1860 we were shipping flour. 
As early as that we used to put a lot 
of flour on our rafts, and it was sold 
all along the Mississippi River from 
the foot of Lake Pepin to St. Louis. 
So instead of shipping us from Iowa 
400 barrels of flour at one time, as one 
order called for, we were now revers- 
ing the process. 


Employed Three Coopers 
“We employed three coopers (part 
of the time four) making barrels. 
Then Knapp, Stout & Co. used to buy 
many groceries from Austin, Nichols 
& Co., New York City (still in busi- 


Industrial Arts Building of the Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
Visited by Convention Delegates 


“Monarch” dairy feed and_ scratch 
feed. 

The holding of the millers’ conven- 
tion at Menomonie brought to light 
some interesting information on pion- 
eer milling conditions in Wisconsin. 
H. E. Knapp, son of one of the 
builders and the first operator of the 
Wisconsin Milling Co. mill, read a 
press announcement of the holding of 
the convention at Menomonie and 
wrote Mr. Wright from Boston, Mass., 
concerning the early history of the 
mill, in part, as follows: 

“I have heretofore told you of the 
building of the mill in 1858, but since 
then I find an item indicating the com- 
mencement of the work in 1857. 
Grinding probably began late in 1858, 
of exact date I have as yet no informa- 
tion. 


“There was a good deal of wheat 
raised in the Chippewa Valle’, the 
town of Spring Brook being particu- 
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ness there), and in turn we sold them 
flour. Rather long distance shipping 
for those days. 


“Soon after the first lot was shipped 
to them my father was in New York 
and walked into the flour department 
(where he was not known) and asked: 
‘Which is your best flour?? On being 
shown the Menomonie mills brand he 
expressed feigned surprise that they 
should try to palm off on him an un- 
known flour, upon which the clerk 
said: ‘You asked for the best and we 
consider this the best.’ He then told 
the clerks he was glad of it as it was 
made in his mills. 

“Hope you will have a pleasant and 
profitable meeting. You can _ safely 
say, I think, that your mill is the oldest 
continuously operated flour mill in the 
Northwest.” 

Knapp, Stout & Co. was a large 
lumber firm which operated in and 
about Menomonie, Wis. It operated 
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sawmills, logging crews, steamboats, 
and as most of the residents of the 
district were in its employ, a large re- 
tail store business. The flour mill was 
one of its projects started presumably 
merely to supply the wants of the 
company and residents of the com- 
munity. The Wisconsin Milling Co. 
brand, “Company’s Best,” was origi- 
nated during the Knapp, Stout & Co. 
period and has been continued ever 
since. 


The Wisconsin Milling Co. was 
started and the mill sold to it in 1906. 
Shortly afterward, in the same year, 
E. O. Wright came to Menomonie to 
be manager of the mill. He gradually 
bought into the company and now is 
the president and principal owner. 
The output of the mill is now approxi- 
mately 500 barrels per day as com- 
pared with 195 in 1906, when Mr. 
Wright first took charge. The feed 
plant was started operating under his 
direction two years ago. 


Persons present at the convention 
included: Fred Fisher, Ward Fall- 
gatter, Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, 
Wis.; K. B. Jeffries, Frank H. Blod- 
gett, Inc., Janesville, Wis.; B. L. 
Kabot, Menomonie Milling Co.; E. O. 
Wright, F. C. Meyer, M. L. McCor- 
mack, Wisconsin Milling Co., Menom- 
onie; F. B. Mosher, New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co.; R. P. Clark, 
Clark Grain and Fuel Co., Chippewa 
Falls; R. W. Mitchell, American 
Bakery Materials Co., Menomonie; F. 
P. and C. E. Burkhardt, Burkhardt 
(Wis.) Milling and Electric Power 
Co.; E. P. Kehoe, Banner Grain Co., 
Minneapolis; L. L. Conrad, Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., Minneapolis; Harry A. 
Wilmer, E. H. Thorson, Fulton Bag 
and Cotton Mills, Minneapolis; A. L. 
Goetzmann, A. L. Goetzmann Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis; A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary Millers’ National Federation; I. 
Katz, United Mills; S. O. Werner, 
Northwestern Miller, Chicago; Harry 
F. Hunter, W. H. Breuer, Chase Bag 
Co., Milwaukee; John A. Skinner, 
Robert Conners, Chase Bag _ Co., 
Minneapolis; H. H. Hanneman, Liv- 
ingston Economic Service, Minne- 
apolis; George W. Haynes, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co.. New Ulm, Minn.; E. 
J. Dalby, Wolf Co., Minneapolis; H. 
M. Giles, Millers’ National Insurance 
Co., Minneapolis; Charles T. Olson, 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis; 
and David K. Steenberg, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee. 


ILLINOIS BUYING CATTLE 


Of the total number of cattle shipped 
out of Wisconsin in June, Illinois was 
by far the heaviest buyer, taking 
nearly one-half the total. 
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arket Review 


FEED QUOTATIONS 


Standard spring wheat bran...... $26.50 @27.00 
Pure spring wheat bran......... $26.75 @27.25 
Standard Durum wheat bran..... $26.00 @26.50 
Pure Durum wheat bran......... $26.50 @27.00 


Standard spring wheat middlings.$28.50@29.00 
Pure spring wheat middlings..... $29.00 @29.50 
Standard Durum wheat middlings $27.50 @28.00 
Standard Durum flour middlings $32.50@33.00 
Standard spring wheat flour middlings $34@35 


Standard rye middlings.......... $28.00 @ 28.50 
Standard rye lowgrade.......... $34.00 @35.00 
Standard Red Dog flour......... $41.00 @42.00 
Standard hominy feed........... $38.50 @40.00 
Standard cornfeed meal.......... $37.50 @38.50 
34% pure old process oil meal. ..$46.75@47.50 
43% pure cottonseed meal...... $50.00 @51.00 
Reground oat feed......-sccesee $ 7.50@ 8.00 
Gluten feed (f. 0. b. Chicago)......... $38.80 


(Prices quoted above are on a per ton basis 
for shipment in 100 Ib. sacks, carlots. The 
prices are in conformity with the market close 
on Saturday, July 25, and are quoted according 
to the Milwaukee-Chicago rate basis.) 


FLOUR The flour mills report that 

shipping directions continue 
fair and that operations are conse- 
quently unimpaired. New business, 
however, is slow as usual, the big 
flour buyers still holding off with their 
round lot purchases, awaiting the 
establishment of new crop prices. Old 
crop prices are now slightly easier 
than they were the first part of July, 
when black rust scares tended to 
elevate grain quotations. Bookings 
being received at the present time are 
scattered in small lots, and for imme- 
diate or 30-day shipment only. 


MILL FEEDS The situation in 

mill feeds is in a 
rather strong position from a milling 
and jobbing viewpoint. Mill supply is 
light, due to a so-called hand to mouth 
flour business. Demand is light, but 
enough, due to light supplies, to keep 
the market well cleaned up and only 
here and there a cheaper price than 
the regular market is made, due to 
holders necessity of moving a car or 
two. This leads to lower market 
quotations at times and really mis- 
leads the buyer as to the actual mar- 
ket conditions. At best the feed 
market is strong and likely to continue 
so for the next thirty to sixty days. 
Mills and manufacturers are not 
anxious future sellers, in fact feed for 
deferred shipment is hard to buy, even 
at present values. 


OIL MEAL Market on oil meal 
continues to advance. 
Jobbers and crushers in this territory 


report a light demand from Wisconsin 
dealers—the present advance, being the 
result of buying and inquiries from 
the South, mixers and export trade. 
Oil meal on the present basis, com- 
pared to gluten feed, cotton seed meal 
and other high protein concentrates, is 
not out of line. Indications point to 
higher levels for the next thirty days. 


COTTON SEED Old crop meal is 
MEAL getting very scarce. 

New crop meal is 
not being offered as yet. Present 
prospects are for a large crop of cot- 
ton, although the crop will not actually 
be harvested before the latter part of 
August. In the opinion of cotton seed 
crushers, new crop prices will be 
somewhat lower, although much can 
happen between now and the new crop. 


HAY The hay crop. is_ short 
throughout the territory, but 
new hay seems to be of good quality. 
A considerable amount of old hay is 
being held over, and from all indica- 
tions Wisconsin dealers will be ship- 
ping hay into their stations instead 
of shipping to the market as usual. 


SEEDS The usual seasonable sum- 

mertime lull continues in the 
seed market with old crop prices 
slightly easier but largely nominal. 
Timothy and other hay seeds are 
expected to be scarce in the ensuing 
year, but a large harvest of alfalfa 
seed is looked for. White clover is 
just beginning to be _ harvested. 
Almost no future trading is being 
done, the trade seeming to be well 
satisfied to wait until new crop prices 
are established. 


WHEAT Cash wheat market very 

firm all through July, with 
a gain of about 15c per bushel during 
the period of July 1st to 20th. The 
yields of new wheat in the Southwest 
have been very disappointing, and 
black rust reports from the spring 
wheat territory have been the prin- 
cipal bull features in the wheat mar- 
kets. Winter wheat prices during 
July this year average about 30c per 
bushel higher than July, 1924. 
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CORN The cash corn market held 

firm during the period of July 
1st to 20th; the price range on No. 3 
yellow corn was from $1.02% to $1.13 
in the Milwaukee and Chicago mar- 
kets. Receipts of corn in eastern 
terminals during July were the lightest 
in years, with the result that very 
fancy premiums were paid over the 
options for spot corn offerings. Light 
supplies in the country, high hog 
prices and an active feeder demand 
was the principal reason for light re- 
ceipts in terminal markets. Cash corn 
prices during July, 1925, range about 
2c higher on the average than in July, 
1924. 


BARLEY Cash barley held very 
steady through July, with 
a price range on malting barley of 89c 
to 96c; these prices were paid in the 
Milwaukee market. Wisconsin grown 
barley, as a rule, commands a pre- 
mium on account of its malting 
quality. It was Wisconsin barley that 
sold at 96c in Milwaukee July 14th, 
which was top for the month. New 
crop barley from South Dakota, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin has been 
offered for sale unusually early this 
year, and the new barley in most 
localities is of excellent quality. 


OATS Cash oats had their ups and 

downs during July, with a 
price range of 43'%c to 47%c for No. 
3 white oats in the eastern terminals. 
A car of new oats was reported sold 
in Chicago on July 2ist at 4334c, test 
weight 30% pounds. This was the 
first car of new crop oats to reach 
Chicago and sell, and is considered 
unusually early for the marketing of 
new oats. Oat prices were much 
higher in July, 1924, with a price 
range of 53c to 57%c, as compared 
with 43%c to 47%c the correspond- 
ing month this year. 


RYE Cash rye prices during July 

had a range of about seven 
cents per bushel in price with No. 2 
rye selling at prices ranging from 93c 
to $1.00 per bushel during the month 
in the Milwaukee and Chicago mar- 
kets. Prices on rye in July, 1925, 
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were about 14c higher on the average 
than in July, 1924. 


BUCKWHEAT Prices during July 

ranging from $2 to 
$2.50 per hundred pounds, with Jap- 
anese selling at a premium of 25c to 
50c per hundred over the mixed and 
silver hull. Manufacturers of poultry 
feeds prefer the Japanese. Supplies of 
buckwheat seem to be limited and the 
demand for good buckwheat is excel- 
lent. 


ED. HEALY, proprietor of the 
Waterford Milling Co., Waterford, 
Wis., made a trip through northern 
Illinois the past week-end. He says 
the crops, especially barley and corn, 
are excellent. Mr. Healy is building 
a new warehouse. 


ATTENDS SYNOD MEETING 


J. W. Jouno, manager of the feed 
department for the Donahue-Stratton 
Co., Milwaukee, spent several days at 
La Crosse, Wis., recently, attending 
the annual convention of the Synod of 
the Northwest. Mr. Jouno is a promi- 
nent member of the Lake Park 
Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, and a 
member of the executive board of the 
synod. While at La Crosse he had 
the honor of presiding as toastmaster 
at the annual convention banquet. 


Several eastern grain merchants 
were recently entertained at Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., as guests of officials of the 
Green Bay & Western railroad. The 
guests arrived on a carferry from 
Michigan at Kewaunee, Wis., on 
Saturday night and left Sunday after- 
noon for Green Bay. 


What Happens To Grads 
of Ag. Schools 


A recent survey of agricultural 
graduates of the University of Wis- 
consin, who attended the school from 
1878 to 1920, showed that 27 per cent 
went into farming, directly after re- 
ceiving diplomas; 22 per cent found 
first jobs in colleges; 10 per cent went 
out as county agents; 19 per cent 
started teaching in high schools; 12%4 
per cent found positions in commer- 
cial work related to agriculture, and 
9% per cent went into non-agricultural 
positions. 

Twenty-four per cent of these 
graduates are still farming; 17 per cent 
are in college work; 18 per cent are 
county agents and in extension work; 
only 10 per cent are high school teach- 
ers; 16 per cent in commercial work, 
and 15 per cent are in non-agricultural 
positions. 

78 Per Cent in “Ag” Work 

According to the graduates, own 
answers to the question, “Is your pres- 
ent job connected with agriculture 
directly or indirectly?” 78 per cent of 
them said their work was directly con- 
nected with agriculture. Forty-four 
per cent of them are still living in Wis- 
consin. 

Other schools show similar records. 
Out of 159 living graduates of the 
agricultural college in Montana, ap- 
proximately 84 per cent of them are 
in agricultural work. Sixty-four per 
cent of all agricultural students that 
have left the North Dakota agricul- 
tural college within the last thirty 
years are farmers or farmers’ wives. 
In ten North Dakota counties, 669 of 
the 1,037 agricultural college gradu- 


CHICK, MEDIUM and COURSE Grades 


Quality and Service Unsurpassed 


All Goods Guaranteed 


THE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL CO. 


BILOXI, MISS. 


Bay 
PURITAN BRAND 


The genuine live reef crushed oyster 
shell for poultry. 


Packed in new 100 lb. burlap bags. 
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ates who live in these counties are 
actually on farms, while only 368 have 
gone into industry or trades. 
Other Reports Similar 
In a recent survey of the Washing- 
ton state agricultural college’s 341 
graduates, 284 were located, and 90 per 
cent of them were found on farms. Of 
the 427 graduates turned out by Cor- 
nell University from 1906 to 1910, 72 
per cent of them are in agricultural 
work, and 28 per cent are operating 
farms. Nearly 75 per cent of Pennsyl- 
vanias’ state agricultural college gradu- 
ates are engaged in some form of 
agricultural work. 


O. N. OLSON, farmer near Duluth, 
Minn., has been reelected president of 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Duluth 
at the annual meeting of that organ- 
ization held recently. N. H. Balling- 
rud and K. P. Rued replace Carl Beis- 
wenger and T. K. Rynestad on the 
board of directors. Mr. Ballingrud 
was named treasurer, Gust Berggeen 
reelected vice-president; and Christ 
Nelson, reelected secretary. 


H. M. GILES of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Insurance Co., Minneapolis, 
declined to permit even a Minnesota 
wind storm to get the best of him the 
other day. Mr. Giles had planned to 
drive from Minneapolis to Menomonie, 
Wis., for the Wisconsin millers’ sum- 
mer meeting, but when he went out 
to get his car on the appointed day he 
found the garage doors closed tightly 
by two big trees blown down during 
the night’s storm. A survey revealed 
that eight trees on his property had 
suffered a similar fate but Mr. Giles, 
after making arrangements to have 
the damage attended to, came along to 
the convention in another car with one 
of his “sparring partners.” Mr. Giles, 
incidently, won two prizes in the 
millers’ golf tournament. 


H. L. BEECHER, president of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., accompanied by his wife, ar- 
rived safely at Lisbon on July 10 after 
a splendid Atlantic passage, according 
to word received here. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beecher plan to make an extended 
stay in Europe in an effort to see 
“everything” before they return. 


REOPEN OATS MILL 

The Quaker Oats Co. recently 
opened its Fort Dodge, Ia. mill for 
the production of rolled oats. As the 
mill has been closed the past five 
years the reopening is regarded as 
proof of improved business conditions. 
The company’s Cedar Rapids and 
Akron plants are also operating at 
capacity. 


; 


Elevator Management Course 
Proves Popular 


100 Dealers Enroll for Stuldy at University of 
Illinois; Account Keeping Problem Discussed 


LLINOIS’ first short course in 

grain elevator management which 

recently was held by the College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
brought more than 100 elevator man- 
agers and other interested grain men 
to the institution to hear the discus- 
sions on the wide variety of grain 
trade topics which were scheduled on 
the program. At the close of the 
course, which lasted four and a half 
days, those who attended voiced their 
approval to officials of the college by 
passing a_ resolution thanking the 
school for the instruction and request- 
ing that it be repeated next vear. 


Proven Practices Taught 

As H. W. Mumford, dean of the 
Agricultural College, pointed out in 
his announcement of the course, 
“Practices which have proved success- 
ful in the country grain trade will be 
emphasized during the course. Pres- 
ent and prospective managers of coun- 
try elevators will have an opportunity 
to become acquainted not only with 
improved methods of account keeping, 
but also with practices which country 
elevators have found profitable in their 
business relationships with farmers 
and with other grain dealers, both in 
country markets and beyond.” 

The range of country elevator prob- 
lems covered by the course extended 
from money matters to machinery. 
Money matters came up for attention 
in the address which George R. 
Wicker, manager of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives Association, Chi- 
cago, made on the subject, “Financial 
Problems of Grain Elevators,’ while 
the machinery end of the business had 
its inning during a session when R. 
I. Shawl, of the college farm mechan- 
ics department, discussed power prob- 
lems of country elevators. 


Grading Demonstrations 

Included in this range of subjects 
were a dozen or more that are of 
special interest just now to elevator 
managers and others who are inter- 
ested in this business. In addition, 
three of the leading grain grading 
specialists of the Middle West were 
at the course to give grain grading 


demonstrations. Also there were ses- 
sions on elevator accounting. The 
grain grading specialists included 


Philip Rothrock, in charge of federal 


grain inspection on the St. Louis Mo., 
market; Fred G. Smith, in charge of 
inspection at the field headquarters of 
the federal grain inspection work in 
Chicago, and H. A. Rhoads, in charge 
of federal grain inspection on the 
Indianapolis, Ind., market. The eleva- 
tor accounting work was given by C. 
F. Schlatter, assistant professor of 
accountancy at the university. 

Some of the leading problems of 
grain elevators were outlined by 
Vernon Vaniman, assistant state leader 
of farm advisers at the college, who 
is now on leave doing work with the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, Chi- 
cago; trends in grain prices were 
sketched by L. J. Norton, a specialist 
in economics at the university; the 
details in forecasting crop yields were 
outlined by W. F. Callander, in charge 
of the division of crop and livestock 
estimates in the federal bureau of 
agricultural economics, and federal and 
state grain inspection was described 
by Philip Rothrock, supervisor of fed- 
eral grain inspection on the St. Louis, 
Mo., market. 


Dr. Stine Is Speaker 

World trade in Illinois grain and 
grain products was taken up by Dr. 
O. C. Stine, in charge of statistical 
and historical research in the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; 
problems in hedging and speculation 
was mapped out by J. M. Mehl, of 
the United States Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration; Dr. C. L. Stewart, in 
charge of agricultural economics at the 
university, defined the economic mean- 
ing of marketing; Dr. W. L. Burlison, 
head of the agricultural college agron- 
omy department, outlined an Illinois 
wheat production program, and Dr. J. 
T. Duvel, chief of the United States 
Grain Futures Administration, dis- 
cussed this line of work. 

In addition to helping out with the 
grain grading demonstrations, Mr. 
Rothrock told how to mix and condi- 
tion grain; farm storage of grain was 
discussed by W. A. Foster, of the col- 
lege farm mechanics department, and 
R. W. Stark, of the college agronomy 
department, told of the bread making 
qualities of Illinois wheats. 

Inspection trips to points of interest 
about the university campus and a 
banquet rounded out the program of 
the course. 
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Registration included the following: 

R. E. Laycock, Ursa (Ill.) Farmers’ 
Cooperative Co.; Herman Lansing, 
Mt. Sterling (Ill.) Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Co.; Fred T. Lornberry, Ver- 
sailles (Ill.) Farmers’ Cooperative 
Co.; Raymond A. Nelson, Princeton 
(Ill.) Farmers’ Elevator; H. L. Meyer, 
Arenzville (Ill.) Farmers’ Grain Ele- 
vator; W. H. Allen, Fisher (IIl.) 
Farmers’ Grain and Coal Co.; George 
J. Babb, Thomasboro Farmers’ Grain 
and Lumber Co., Champaign, IIl.; 
John L. Baker, Urbana, Ill.; O. F. 
Bauer, Champaign, Ill.; O. T. Bell, 
Farmers’ Grain Co. of Seymour (IIl.); 
C. C. Burns, Champaign (Ill.) County 
Farm Bureau; Guy Cook, Cook & 
Milligan, Ivesdale, Ill.; A. J. Cope, 
Champaign, Ill.; F. B. Couberly, C. 
A. Telle, Savoy, Ill.; Robert H. Engle, 
Urbana, Ill.; Charles E. Gilman, 
Fisher, Ill.; R. M. Hodam, Ludlow 
(Ill.) Elevator Co.; V. L. Horton, 
Tolono, Ill.; L. L. Moore, Moore & 
Son, Tolono, Ill.; J. M. Murray, Wil- 
liam Murray Grain Co., Seymour, II1.; 
Thomas Ogden, Ogden, & Burt, Cham- 
paign, Ill.; Charles O. Rice, Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Penfield, Ill.; R. E. 
Rickheil, Urbana, Ill.; Albert L. 
Schaede, Thomasboro (Ill.) Farmers’ 
Grain, Lumber & Coal Co.; G. V. 
Scott, Farmers’ Elevator Co., Royal, 
Ill.; H. K. Somers, Urbana, Ill.; J. 
A. Stewart, Urbana, Ill.; C. A. Strick- 
land, Ogden, Ill.; C. A. Telle, Tolono, 
Ill.; D. H. Thomas, Farmers’ Grain 
Co. of Seymour (Ill.); Ernest Van 
Dam, Ludlow (Ill.) Elevator Co.; V. 
Vaniman, Virden Grain Cooperative 
Co., Urbana, Ill.; R. J. Wallace, grain 
inspector, Champaign, Ill.; H. C. Wil- 
ber, J. C. Koehn & Co., Homer, IIl.; 
George Wood, Robert Wood & Co., 
Dillsburg, Ill.; Roy N. Phillips, Tren- 
ton (Ill.) Cooperative Equity Ex- 
change; J. W. T. Davel, Chicago, III.; 
W. Floyd Keepers, Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. M. Mehl, Chicago, 
lll.; R. T. Miles, Chicago, Ill.; Adam 
J. Prezzler and F. E. Ringham, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill.; F. O. Smith, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; H. C. Gring, Scholar & 
Gring, Farmer City, Ill.; Clarence 
Coombe, Arcola (Ill.) Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co.; Arthur T. Porterfield, 
Porterfield & Sons, Murdock, III; 
Lester W. Ramp, Brockton Peoples’ 
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Grain Co., Newman, IIl.; Bruce Miller, 
Brocton (Ill.) Peoples’ Grain Co.; J. 
B. Blissard, The Farmers’ Grain Co., 
Gibson City, Ill; Floyd Brotherton, 
Guthrie (Ill.) Farmers’ Elevator Co.; 
D. A. Patton, Clarence, Ill.; C. O. 
Snedecker, Ipava (Ill.) Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co.; Robert Hicks, White Hall 
(Ill.) Cooperative Mill and Elevator 
Co.; Glenn D. Marshall, Stronghurst 
(1ll.) Grain and Merchandise Co.; H. 
M. Johnston, W. S. Johnston, Cam- 
bridge, Ill.; G. W. Maddin, Crescent 
City (Ill.) Farmers’ Elevator; O. B. 
Robbins, Farmers’ Grain Co., Buckley, 
Ill.; Elmer E. Swanstrom, Loda (IIl.) 
Farmers’ Cooperative Grain Co.; S. 
D. Abbott, Big Rock (Ill.) Farmers’ 
Cooperative Co.; C. H. Chilson, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Galesburg, Ill.; L. E. Abbott, 
Sheridan, Ill.; Joe Eymann, Pontiac, 
Ill.; R. J. Hack, Cullom (Ill.) Coopera- 
tive Grain Co.; Paul E. Rittenhouse, 
Griswold Farmers’ Grain Co., Cullom, 
Ill.; Arthur Scheeler, Graymont, III; 
A. B. Scheeler, Graymont (IIll.) Co- 
operative Association; J. W. Hunting- 
ton, Grain Dealers’ Fire Insurance 
Co., Decatur, Ill.; J. H. Potts, Virden 
(Ill.) Grain Co.; E. W. Rusk, Ma- 
coupin County Farm Bureau, Carlin- 
ville, Ill.; Dwight McDow, Sparks 
Milling Co. (manager of West Alton, 
Mo., mill) Alton, Ill.; W. H. Scott, 
Allen Farmers’ Elevator Co., San 
Jose, Ill.; G. F. Bock, Arrowsmith, 
Ill.; Lawrence Farlow, Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Illinois, 
Bloomington, Homer Rowell 
Johnson, Dry Grove Farmers’ Grain 
Co., Covell, Ill.; H. G. Steffens, Funk’s 
Grove Grain Co., McLean, IIl.; Ben. 
H. Stubblefield, Stubblefield & Rogers 


Grain Co., McLean, IIl.; Samuel C. 
H. Nobbe, Henry J. Nobbe, Nokomis, 
Iil.; Claude H. Jewsbury, Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Chapin, Ill.; George C. 
Strack, Lake City (Ill.) Farmers’ Co- 
operative Grain and Merchandise Co.; 
John Conyngton, Pinckneyville, IIL; 
John V. Ayre, Monticello, Ill.; W. L. 
Finson, Monticello, Ill.; J. A. Polk, 
Farmers’ Grain Co., Mansfield, Ill.; H. 
M. York, Murray York, White Heath, 
Ill.; Edward O. Wilson, S. C. Wilson 
& Sons, Olney, Ill.; Ed. Baker, Illi- 
opolis (Ill.) Grain Co.; John S. Harms, 
John S. Harms & Co., Pleasant Plains, 
Ill.; Jos. W. King, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Cooperative Association, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Harold E. Knudson, Farm- 
ingdale (Ill.) Cooperative Co.; Otto 
W. Kreuger, Farmers’ Cooperative 
Co., Farmingdale, Ill.; Elijah Need- 
ham, Rushville (Ill.) Farmers’ Grain 
and Livestock Co.; John G. Lantz, 
Shelbyville, Ill.; Glenn E. Dorward, 
Washington (Ill.) Cooperative Farm- 
ers’ Grain Co.; Ralph B. Allen, Allen 
Grain Co., Allerton, Ill.; Homer A. 
Dailey, Hillsdale (Ill.) Cooperative 
Elevator Co.; Chester Maddox, Sidell 
(Ill.) Grain Co.; A. M. Ratcliff, Sidell 
(Ill.) Grain Co.; Paul Woodruff, 
Georgetown, IIl.; J. W. Ruegely, 
Ruegely Milling Co., Nashville, III; 
Henry A. Joellenbeck, Okawville 
Farmers’ Elevator Co.; Edward J. 
Briswalter, Jr., R. S. Pronty & Co.. 
Grayville, John W. Dorward, 
Gruger Farmers, Eureka, Ill.; Ray- 
mond E. Rickbiel, Cavalier, Ill.; D. L. 
McClurg, Indianapolis Grain Dealers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Marion, 
Ind.; H. A. Rhoades, Marion Ind.; 
Philip Rothrock, St. Louis, Mo. 


IOWA MILLING CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Manufacturers of the Following Line of Livestock 
and Poultry Feeds. Shippers of Corn and Oats. 


LIVESTOCK 
Iowa Dairy Feed 


Minro Molass Hog Feed 
Sugared Sugarene Feed 
Alfalfa Molasses Feed 
Hominy Feed 

Cracked Corn 

Corn Meal 


POULTRY 


Golden Buttermilk Laying Mash 

Golden Buttermilk Growing 
Mash 

Golden Buttermilk Starting 
Mash 

Golden Egg Scratch Feed 

Golden Egg Chick Feed 

Iowa Scratch Feed 

Iowa Chick Feed 

Skylark Cornless Chick Feed 


MIXED CARS OUR SPECIALTY 
Operating Mill and Elevator at Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Wire Cedar Rapids for Prices on Corn and Oats 


Wisconsin Representative, Paul B. Clemons 


Phone Badger 4749 
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HUGO TEWELES ABROAD 


Hugo Teweles of the L. Teweles 
Seed Co., Milwaukee, is now sojourn- 
ing in Europe. Although Mr. Teweles 
is abroad largely for pleasure purposes, 
he also planned to visit some of his 
firm’s European seed export connec- 
tions and to investigate the seed condi- 
tions, generally, as prevalent in the 
various countries on his itinerary. 


JOSEPH SEIDEL of Sherwood, 


Wis., tells a more encouraging story 
about the hay crop in his locality than 
most dealers can boast of. He says 
plenty of hay is being harvested near 
Sherwood and, in fact, that all the 
crops look good. 


WILL REBUILD ELEVATOR 


The Northwestern Milling Co. will 
erect a modernly equipped elevator at 
Little Falls, Minn., to replace the one 
destroyed by fire, according to state- 
ments by J. W. Stevenson, president, 
and M. L. Hallowell, vice-president. 

The company also will build a large 
warehouse and will install modern ma- 
chinery for the cleaning of grain and 
the manufacture of various kinds of 
feed. Construction will start as soon 
as the wreckage is removed. 

The plan is also to build an addition 
to the West Side mills, which will 
provide storage capacity for 35,000 
bushels of grain. 


Schneider Bros. & Co. recently suc- 
ceeded the old firm of Schneider Bros. 
& Mader at Winneconnie, Wis. J. H. 
and Frank C. Schneider purchased the 
interest of George Mader and consoli- 
dated with Droske & Krings. 


Wagner & Wagner, who conduct an 
elevator at Storm Lake, Wis., have 
opened a branch at Holstein, Ia. 


The Morris Milling Co. of Chicago, 
Ill, has increased its capital from 
$100,000 to $150,000. 


Western Feed Mills, Inc., 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, was recently 
incorporated according to the laws of 
the state of Illinois. Capital of the 
new firm is $50,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Julius E. Bach, A. M. Rogers 
and Carl Cohn. 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Buy and Sell 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Science Has Changed 
Feeding Methods 


Twenty years ago the method of 

feeding dairy cows was confined to the 
idea that if they were provided with 
roughage and plenty of fattening feed, 
all requirements would be satisfied. 
Then, if the milk flow did not come 
up to what the owner expected, the 
animal was in time considered inferior 
and eventually sold to the butcher for 
beef. 
_ Very little attention, if any, was paid 
to their bodily condition, reproductive 
organs, or the condition of their blood, 
but today, with the vast amount of 
information that has been furnished 
dairymen by the agricultural depart- 
ments of the states and federal govern- 
ment, there is no excuse for anything 
that displaces intelligent feeding. 


Balanced Ration Necessary 


If we stop to analyze the dairy cow, 
we find that she is a marvelous ma- 
chine for the manufacture of human 
food. She must, therefore, be supplied 
with the proper amount and the proper 
quality of feed to produce milk and 
butter fat, but further than this, she 
must be supplied with those necessary 
essentials to keep the machine itself 
in perfect running order. 


A great many of the bulletins issued 
by the agricultural departments suggest 
that a “balanced ration” is the most 
effective, safest and in the end the 
most economical feed to use; for it 
contains an ample supply of proteins 
of proper quality, an ample supply of 
heat producing material, an ample 
supply of mineral salts, an ample 
supply of carbohydrates, and an ample 
supply of vitamins. 

Some of the commercial feed manu- 
facturers are now producing feeds of 
this character, built up on formulas 
endorsed by the agricultural colleges 
of the various states, and these feeds 
are giving exceedingly gratifying re- 
sults. 


Uniform Mixture Desirable 

While some dairymen prefer to mix 
their own feeds, buying only the pro- 
tein concentrates necessary, and com- 
bining these with the feed raised on 
the farm, these home mixtures are 
seldom, if ever, properly mixed or uni- 
form, and the results obtained are not 
what they should be. 


DUHNE & CO. 


SCREENINGS 
FEED GRAIN 


Salvage Grains 
Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Our suggestion is to buy your feed 
from reliable manufacturers, who use 
only the best ingredients and whose 
plant is equipped with modern ma- 
chinery for grinding and mixing of 
feeds. Where each ingredient is 
measured by automatic feeders and 
the “batch” is properly mixed by ma- 
chinery, so that you can depend on 
each bag containing the proper amount 
of each ingredient. 

While there may be a few dairymen 
who buy more feed than is necessary, 
the proportion is so small that it is 
almost nil. On the other hand the 
majority of dairymen buy far too little 
feed, and authorities tell us that if all 
the dairymen in Wisconsin, the lead- 
ing dairy state, would follow the 
practices of the most successful dairy- 
men, they would buy four times as 
much feed as is now being consumed. 


Proper Feeding Important 


Proper feeding is the most import- 
ant single factor of success in dairy- 
ing. See to it that your cows get the 
proper amount and the proper quality 
of feed they are entitled to, and in 
return they will compensate you 
bountifully in the “milk check” they 
produce. 

We have not dealt with the ques- 
tion of roughage as we believe that 
the average dairyman is familiar with 
the fact that his herd should be sup- 
plied with plenty of ensilage and the 
proper kind of hay, such as alfalfa or 
clover mixed, and if possible, sugar 
beets or mangles should be added for 
succulent food. 

The production and consumption of 
dairy products in the United States is 
gradually on the increase, and this 
condition should be met with “fewer 


cows of better quality and the proper 
feeding of ‘balanced rations’.” 


BUILDING WAREHOUSE 

E. Lindow & Co., feed dealers at 
Medford, Wis., have started digging 
the foundation for a new warehouse. 
The dimensions of the warehouse will 
be 40 feet by 70 feet and it will be 
located near the old Perkins flour mill 
site. 


DEWEY HALES of the Hales 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, returned last 
week from a sojourn in Yellowstone 
Park. Mrs. Hales accompanied him 
on the trip while their children are 
spending the summer at camp in 
northern Wisconsin. 


The Crave Elevator Co. at Cadott, 
Wis., is planning to build a new ware- 
house on the Parker property, which 
it recently purchased. 


CEREAL GRADING 
COMPANY 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Orders for corn, oats, rye, 
barley, milling or feed wheats 
promptly filled. Try our re- 
cleaned, 37 pound No. 3 
white oats. They will please 
your trade. 


Operating Elevator “L” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Get 


You Can Pay More—BUT You can- 
not buy Better Feeds than SQUARE 
DEAL FEEDS. 


our 
SQUARE DEAL FEEDS, and any- 
thing else you need in the feed and 
grain line, before buying your next 
mixed car. 


THE DADMUN COMPANY 

Manufacturers of High Grade Feeds for Poultry, Calves, 
Pigs and Cows 

WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 


Storage Capacity—1,500 tons sacked feed, 35,000 bushels 
bulk grain. 


samples and prices on 
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WELL BRED 

When Doug. Richardson, manager 
of the Sussex (Wis.) Cooperative 
Exchange isn’t selling feed or rolling 
wire he keeps busy chasing chickens 
out of his garden. Doug. says he hates 
to throw stones at these chickens 
because they are well bred and cost a 
lot of money. It pays to be well 
bred—even if only a chicken. 


HERMAN SCHULZ, president of 
Schulz Bros. Co., wholesale and re- 
tail flour, feed and grocery dealers at 
Sheboygan, Wis., was at Milwaukee 
recently where he told friends that his 
feed sales were fair but steadily in- 
creasing. Mr. Schulz predicts that the 
fall business will be very good. 


O. W. OBERG, formerly manager 
of the Tweedt & Giese Elevator at 
Balaton, Wis., is now manager of the 


Farmers’ Elevator Co., at Appleton, 
Wis. 


H. C. KOENIG, president of the 
Marshfield (Wis.) Milling Co., was a 
recent visitor at the offices of Roy S. 
Knowlton, manager of the Milwaukee 
sales branch of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co. 


A. DIEFENTHALER, feed and 
flour dealer at South Germantown, 
Wis., called on Milwaukee friends 
recently enroute back home from 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., where he had 
been vacationing for several days. 


100 LBS.NET 


URE OLO PROCESS 


LINSEED MEAL 


1875-1925 


50 YEARS OF HONEST 
ENDEAVOR TO PRODUCE 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY ONLY 


If you are our customer, you will satisfy your customer 


State Distributors 


LaBUDDE FEED 
| & GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE 


| 
Eating is a Science | 


| 
What is eaten, as much as anything else, determines 
the health and happiness of the family. So it is with your 
flock of poultry. Darling’s Meat Scraps will make your | 
chicks happy, strong and thrifty growers, and insure 
heavy egg yields from the older birds. | 


Because you are particular in choosing your own food, 
exercise the same care in selecting feed for your poultry. 
Prominent poultrymen and dealers everywhere recommend | 


DARLING’S MEAT SCRAPS 


The Standard of Quality 


DARLING & COMPANY, | 
UNION STOCK YARDS | 


CHICAGO 
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ON EDUCATIONAL MISSION 

Dean H. L. Russell of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
has been selected by the International 
Education Board of New York to rep- 
resent that board in making a study 
of educational conditions in the Far 
East. The study will include an 
examination of the educational facili- 
ties and needs of Japan, China, Siam, 
the Philippines, Java, Australia, and 
New Zealand. The board is interested 
particularly in the fields of the physical 
sciences of chemistry and physics, the 
biological sciences of botany and zo- 
ology and also agriculture, including 
forestry. Dean Russell has been given 
a leave of absence from the university 
for a year to carry out this commis- 
sion. 


The Hickey Elevator, located at 
Rolling Prairie, Wis., and owned by 
George Hickey, was recently destroyed 
by fire. 


The Charles Weinstein Milling Co., 
Peoria, Ill., recently moved its offices 
and plant into new and larger quarters 
at 519-523 N. Water Street. They 
also have recently purchased several 
thousand dollars worth of new ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


A DEVELOPING MARKET 


James E. Poole, one of America’s 
foremost livestock authorities and a 
veteran market reporter, who has 
closely followed the movements of the 
beef cattle industry, sees the whole 
region in western Wisconsin, stretch- 
ing from the Illinois line well up 
toward the south shore of Lake Super- 
jor, destined to become a_ livestock 
producing country in which beef cattle 
will feature. Poole pictures’ this 
region as the natural home of beef 
making animals. He predicts that the 
beef cow will play a prominent part 
in the development of this country. 


Menomonie Milling 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


Barley Products and 
Feed 
Pearl Barley 
Our Specialty 


BYRON L. KABOT 
Secretary and Manager 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


ip GOODRICH COMPANY 

| 
a 

i 

| 
| i 


Wisconsin Seedsmen 
Meet at University 


Wisconsin seedmen and seed dealers 
held their second annual conference 
at the Agronomy Building, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, July 15 and 
16. They were introduced by John 
D. Jones, commissioner of agriculture, 
and welcomed by John J. Blaine, gov- 
ernor. 


Approximately 250 persons were 
present at the conference, the program 
of which included a visit to the experi- 
mental station, university crop breeding 
plots and fields, and a boat trip on the 
lakes surrounding Madison. 


Speakers were Hugo Albertz, A. L. 
Stone, Henry Lunz, Dr. Schmidt, 
Peter Carr, F. W. Kellogg, Profs. E. 
J. Delwiche and G. B. Mortimer, and 
S. G. Courteen, Milwaukee. 


WALTER A. BROEHM 
recently acquired the elevator and 
warehouse at Collins, Wis., formerly 
operated by H. A. Allhiser. Mr. 
Broehm conducts a wholesale and 
retail grain, seed, hay, flour, feed, grist, 
salt and farm produce business. 


W. C. YOUNG, manager of the 
Overby & Farmers’ Grain Co., Taylor, 
Wis., reports that business is normal 
for this season. -He says that the 
alfalfa crop is very good but predicts 
the hay crop will be even shorter than 
expected. 


The Hetzel Milling Co. has recently 
completed extensive improvements to 
its flour and feed plant at Delavan, 
Wis., which have increased the capa- 
city of the mill about one-third. The 
mill is one of the oldest in southern 
Wisconsin, having been established by 
Samuel and Henry Phoenix in 1839. 
It was purchased by the Hetzel inter- 
ests in 1921. 


Prairie Queen Flour 
Is Good Flour 


Let us show you Wisconsin 
dealers who say, “If we can 
get a customer to buy one bag 
of Prairie Queen he'll come 
back to buy a barrel.” 


SCOTT - LOGAN MILLING CO, 
SHELDON, IOWA 


R. KERN, manager of the Sparta 
(Wis.) Produce Exchange, one of the 
biggest feed and grain firms in cen- 
tral Wisconsin, attended the two-day 
seedmen’s meeting which was heid at 
Madison, Wis., July 15 and 16. Mr. 
Kern described the convention as 
being one of the best he ever attended. 


WILL BUILD ELEVATOR 

J. J. Connerly, grain dealer at Tay- 
lorsville, Ill., and his brother-in-law, 
Earl Wadle, of Chillicothe, Ill, are 
planning to build a $20,000 elevator at 
Millersville, Ill. The new structure 
will replace two elevators destroyed by 
fire there four and one-half years ago. 


Get Our Samples and Prices 


Barley, Wheat, Oats. Rex Oats Suit- 

able for Seed. Mill Screenings, Oats, 

Mill Feed, Linseed Oil Meal, Ground 

Barley, Ground Oats, Corn and Oat 
Feed. 


Chamber of Commerce 


I We specialize in service to the feed trade. 


STUHR-SEIDL CO. 


Minneapolis 


SERVICE we offer through 


Two Corn and Oat buying offices in Iowa. 


A warehouse here at Milwaukee out of 
which we can ship split cars of anything 


in the feeding line. 


Direct mill shipment for prompt or de- 
ferred shipment. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


SPENCE FLAX SCREENINGS 


PEARL GRIT 


{ MEAT SCRAPS 


BUDDY BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 


CREAM OF CORN GLUTEN 


BONE MEAL 


WHITE BRAND NON-HARDENING SALT 


La BUDDE FEED & GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


505 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Long Distance Phone Broadway 1090 
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FROEDERT OPENS BRANCH 

The Froedert Grain & Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, has recently opened a 
branch grain merchandising office at 
Minneapolis, Minn. The company had 
formerly been represented at that im- 
portant market by brokers, but in the 
last year the company’s northwestern 
business has grown to such proportions 
that it was thought advisable to open 
the branch office. The Minneapolis 
office is also expected to afford a con- 
venient outlet for grain in storage at 
the Red Wing and Winona, Minn. 
elevators. Kurth. Kanowsky, for- 
merly of the Milwaukee office, will be 
in charge of the Minneapolis branch. 
The Froedert Grain & Malting Co. 
main offices will be continued at Mil- 
waukee. 


100 Lbs. Net 


LINSEED MEAL 


PURE OLD PROCESS 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


PROTEIN MINIMUM 34% 
FAT MINIMUM 6% 


FIBRE MAXIMUM 9% 


Droy Product» GLASS CO. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Dun- 
dee, Ill., recently changed its name to 
the Farmers Co., Inc. The firm also 
operates a branch at Gilbert, Ill. W. 
P. Doederlein is in charge of both 
elevators. 


I. W. YORK of the I. W. York 
Co., Portage, Wis. was a_ recent 
visitor on ’change at Milwaukee. Mr. 
York reports that business is very 
slow in his territory. 


BUY LARGE MILL 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., opera- 
tors of several milling plants in 
southern Minnesota with main offices 
at Minneapolis, recently purchased the 
“B” mill, one of the two 3,000 barrel 
units owned by the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. at 2500 Marshall Avenue, 
S. E. Acquisition of the new plant 
gives the Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 
a capacity output of nearly 6,000 bar- 
rels of flour a day. The Russell- 
Miller organization is retaining its 
“A” plant to manufacture flour for 
distribution in the Minneapolis dis- 
trict. The “B” mill had been closed 
down since last fall when the company 
completed and placed in operation its 
3,000 barrel plant at Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Gold Medal Products Co., a 
division of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, recently filed an amend- 
ment to its articles of incorporation 
increasing its capitalization from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000. 


NEWTRIO 
DAIRY RATIONS 


Manufactured by 
NEWTON FEED COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


GOODRICH CO. BIRTHDAY 

The William O. Goodrich Co., lin- 
seed crushers, Milwaukee, is this year 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. 
In commemoration of the event the 
company has published an attractive 
little folder entitled ‘Uninterrupted 
Painstaking and Unselfish Service for 
Half a Century.” The text of the 
holder comments on the fact that the 
William O. Goodrich Co. has, year 
after year, endeavored to improve 
upon its service to its customers. The 
folder also extends the company’s 
appreciation to its friends for their 
patronage and good will. William O. 
Goodrich is president of the company, 
W. H. Eastman, vice-president and 
general manager, and Osborne Good- 
rich, secretary-treasurer. 


A. L. WAGNER, feed and flour 
dealer at Haven, Wis., recently pur- 
chased a new Kissel truck. Mr. 
Wagner is one of the important re- 
tailers of gluten feed in Wisconsin. 
In addition to doing a good feed busi- 
ness he ships considerable grain. 


W. R. KUEHN, with the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Minneapolis, Minn., passed through 
Milwaukee recently on his way to 
Elkart Lake, Wis., where he planned 
to attend the Turnverein convention. 
Mr. Kuehn still has the good old smile 
which carried him through when he 
was actually in the feed jobbing busi- 
ness. 


JOE STRAUB of the Lomira 
(Wis.) Elevator Co. reports having 
done a very good summer coal busi- 
ness. Mr. Straub predicts that the 
crop of white clover seed will be big 
this year. 


W. M. BELL COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Algona, lowa 

A. E. ANDERSON, Mer. 
Cedar Iowa 

A. J. HINTON, Mer. 
Sac low 

E. PARSONS, Mer. 

Story Iowa 

Cc. M. BARTLETT, Mer. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


There is a Bell Office ready to serve you in your territory. 
It will be to your advantage to use it. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chatfield, Minn., J. D. CAW, Mer. 


Radio Market Service at all of Our Branches 


Parker, S. D. 

J. C. WEIMER, Mer. 
Worthington, Minn. 

E. J. WILLSON, Mer. 
Marshall, Minn. 

M. M. SARCHET, Mer. 
Red Wing, Minn. 

J. E. DANIELSON, Mer. 
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OTTO TIMM, head of the J. H. 
Timm Co., Plymouth, Wis., says 
cheese prices are good and the future 
for the feed man bright. Mr. Timm 
reports that a car of five pound loaf 
cheese is shipped out of Plymouth 
almost every day. 


GROWERS INCORPORATE 

The Indiana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation was issued a certificate of 
incorporation under the new Indiana. 


cooperative marketing’ law last week. ~ 


Officers of the association say indica- 
tions point to a successful year for the 
wheat pool. More than _ 1,000,000 
bushels of winter wheat has already 
been shipped to pool elevators by 
July 25. In the ten days previous to 
that date daily receipts exceeded 100,- 
000 bushels, more than was received 
any one day last year. 


The Lea Milling Co., Inc., has 
recently organized under the laws of 
the state of Minnesota to operate the 
Albert Léa (Mign.) flour mills. The 
mills had been idle for approximately 
six months. Those interested in the 


new corporation are F. S. Birken- 


meyer, who is in charge, Howard 
Sickler and M. M. Bergon. 


ROY TAYLOR is the new man- 
ager of the flour, feed and grain de- 
partment of the Knauf & Tesch Co., 
Chilton, Wis. He was formerly man- 
ager of the Coloma (Wis.) Produce 
Co. 


LOUIE BANDOW, prominent 
dealer at Peshtigo, Wis., was in Mil- 
waukee a fortnight ago complaining 
about his recent lack of success at bull 
head fishing. Mr. Bandow says the 
crops are fine and that he’d be very 
happy—if he could only catch his usual 
quota of bull heads. 


The Beach-Wickham Grain Co. 
recently opened offices in the Ashton 
Building at Rockford, III. 


E. J. KOPPLEKAM 


GRAIN FUTURES 
~ 373 Broadway 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Phones Broadway 32, Broadway 1783 


Member Chamb of C co 


NEW SHAWANO DEALERS 

A. O. Anderson and his nephew, M. 
A. Peterson, have rented the Shawano 
(Wis.) grist mill and will commence 
its operation for custom grinding pur- 
poses upon the arrival of a new feed 
grinding machine which they have 
purchased. They will also handle 
flour, feed, hay and salt, having organ- 
ized as the Shawano Flour & Feed Co. 


C. J. SCHMEHLING, manager of 
the South Byron (Wis.) Shipping and 
Trading Co., visited Milwaukee re- 
cently, where he reported that the 
corn was eight feet high in his terri- 
tory. Crops of oats and barley are 
exceptional this year, he said, but the 
hay crop is only about one-third as 
big as usual. 


L. TEWELES SEED COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Distributors of the Celebrated 


BADGER BRAND SEEDS 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT COMPANY 


SERVICE 


400-402 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Jobbers and Distributors of 


HIGH GRADE FEED OF ALL KINDS 
BUY YOUR CORN, OATS OR BARLEY HERE 
SEND US YOUR GRAIN AND HAY 
Consignments and Ask for “to Arrive” Offers 
CROWN, HIGH GRADE, GROUND SCREENINGS 
1414% Protein, 8% Fat, 14% Fiber 


NONE BETTER 


RESPONSIBILITY 
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HOOKER “ON FLORIDA” 

Real estate operations in Florida are 
just as wild as they are described in 
stories circulating in Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to C. H. Hooker, president of 
the Northern Milling Co., Wausau, 
Wis. 

Mr. Hooker, accompanied by his 
wife, has just returned from a month’s 
motor trip to Florida.. Enroute home 
he stopped at Milwaukee and dropped 
in at the office of Don §. Montgomery 
secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, to say 
“hello”’ Mr. Montgomery was born 
and raised in Wausau and he and Mr. 
Hooker are old friends. 

Speaking of booms, however, Mr. 
Hooker said that Wausau was boom- 
ing “almost” as much as Florida. 
Wausau’s three leading banks, one of 
which claims Mr. Hooker as a direc- 
tor, are all erecting large new homes, 
he said. 


CITY INVADES TERRITORY 

City folks don’t buy feed, says W. 
H. McClure, well Known flour and 
feed dealer at Gurnee, Ill. Mr. Mc- 
Clure complains that the Chicago sub- 
dividers are buying up all the land in 
-his territory and that the farms are 
fast being converted into city blocks 
‘with the usual cross streets, small lots 
and suburban bungalows. 


THE FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


Established 1892 


GRAIN AND FEED 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. PLANT 


FROEDERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


Grain Merchants and Elevator Operators 


Operating Elevators at Milwaukee, Winona, Minn., and Red Wing, Minn. 
Members of Leading Exchanges 


WINONA, MINN. PLANT 


Elevator and Storage Capacity 2,500,000 Bushels 


Our prices are always in line 
Due to the fact that our operating expense is divided between our grain 


and malting departments 


Don’t fail to get in touch with us when again in the market 
We specialize in corn, oats, barley, poultry wheat. 


| ““We Ship What We Sell’’ 
Long Distance Phone Broadway 5600 -:- MILWAUKEE 
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THE DEPENDABLE LINE 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


The Worla’s Greatest Flour 


FANCY PAT. WHEAT FLOUR 
PURE & BLENDED RYE FLOUR 
CORN MEAL, WHITE & YELLOW 
— GOLD COIN | SCRATCH & CHICK FEEDS 
POULTRY FATTENER 
BUTTERMILK LAYING MASH 
DAIRY RATION 


EAGLE—MILL FEEDS 


MIXED CARS OUR SPECIALTY 
WHEAT, RYE, CORN, CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Quality - Service - Courtesy 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINN. 
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TO ALL MIXED CAR BUYERS 


FLOUR 


THE HIGHEST PRICED FLOUR IN AMERICA- AND WORTH ALL IT COSTS 


CLOVER LEAF} 
PURE 
WHEAT 
BRAN 


KING MIDAS 
| MILL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN: 


HIGHEST PRICED FLOUR 
AND WORTH COSTS 


KING MIDAS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| LA  |MIDDLINGS| | FLOUR | 


